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CHAPTER XIII. IDA LUARD. 
Ir might have been thought that Mrs. 
Tuck, on her marriage, would have lost 
with the name of ‘Cassidy ” the nickname 
| of “ my poor dear husband,” but she didn’t. 
Whether from habit, or from regarding 
B Mr. Tuck as equivalent only to the mere 
shadow and memory of a man, she always 
spoke of him as she had spoken of his 
deceased predecessor, as “my poor dear 
| husband.” Hence her old nickname still 
clung to her, and, indeed, it expressed 
pretty precisely the real relations between 
herself and her lord and master. She not 
.only spoke of him but treated him as a 
| harmless lunatic in her charge, who was 
to be humoured but controlled. Of course, 
at the same time, she allowed Mr. Tuck to 
imagine himself absolute. She no more 
hinted to him the true relationship between 
them than, to quote the majestic simile of 
Mr. Browning : 


a. 








> Than when one sees a boy ride a-cock horse 
One finds it in his heart to embarrass him, 
By hinting that his stick’s a mock horse, 
And he really carries what he says carries him. 


\ She always spoke to Mr. Tuck, as the 
boy to the stick he bestrides, as if it were 
he who was bearing her whither he would. 
But in reality she always gained her end 
as the sailor gains his haven, by skilful 
tacking, sailing almost in the teeth of the 
wind by the very help of the wind. She 
maintained her rule, in fact, by acting on 
the tried principle, “Divide et impera.” Mr. 
Tuck had four ruling passions—health, 
stinginess, furniture, and family pride, and 
Mrs, Tuck would gain her point by setting 
any two of these against a third. 
For example, as popularity was the very 
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breath of her nostrils, she resolved tol 
recover and increase her former and for- 
feited favour with the Kingsford maidens 
by ball-giving, importing therefor bachelors 
from Ryecote, as the Roman emperors of 
old imported the rarest beasts from Africa 
for slaughter at their games. But the 
expense! She had come into power with}} 
the cry of retrenchment and reform, ousting 
the late ministry—the housekeeper—under 
these pretexts ; and now she spent more 
in a night than Mrs. Lang did in a month, 
Yet Mr. Tuck acquiesced. For she set his} 
pride of family and furniture in array} 
against his stinginess, and handled her}, 
forces so skilfully as to gain a complete 
victory. In truth, the whole secret lay in} 
this handling of her forces. Generally she 
managed so to manceuvre as that the first 
suggestion of something on which her 
heart was set should come from him, and 
should seem to be accepted solely for his 
sake. In short, Mrs. Tuck had in per-¢ 
fection that cunning which, in a woman, is} 
called tact, and which, like a fox’s brush,# 
turns the creature that seems to drag it; 
after it. | 

A man who stooped to the daily deceits}} 
she used would have been a bad man.J 
Mrs. Tuck was not a bad woman by anyk 
means. The conditions of demoralisation 
are different for each sex—an oak would: 
be rotted by the wet in which a willow, 
flourishes. 

Anyhow, Mrs. Tuck—her finesse not-4 
withstanding—was not a bad woman on} 
the whole. In some respects she was all 
good woman ; and at least in one respect, ¥ 
good-nature, she had not her equal inf 
Kingsford. Nor even in matters of prin- 
ciple was she as loose as a man must have} 
been, who could have stooped to thef 
deceptions by which she won and managed f 
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Mr. Tuck. For instance, she had a host*- 
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of hungry relations who, upon her marriage, 
inundated her with piteous appeals for 
help. She did what she could for them, 
sending them all she was able to save and 
scrape together by daily and trying self- 
denials. But she revived by a pension the 
heart of a second cousin of Mr. Tuck’s—a 
widow—who dunned him periodically and 
to small purpose, and gave up at last in 
despair upon hearing of his marriage. Mrs. 
Tuck, by continual and skilful appeals to 
her husband’s family pride, wheedled him 
into allowing her fifty pounds a year. This 
wa’ notonly generous but—harder still to 
a woman and an Jrishwoman—just. And 
this was not all. On the widow’s death— 
five years later—Mrs. Tuck,. playing still 
upon the same chord of family pride, at 
last persuaded Mr. Tuck to adopt her 
destitute daughter. So Ida Luard comes 
into our story. 

Poor little Ida! Life had been very 
hard with her up to her thirteenth year. 
She had been her mother’s mother for 
nearly a year before that poor lady died— 
nursing her in her paralytic helplessness as 
devotedly as she had herself been nursed 
by her but a few years before in her 
infancy. At the same time—but this 
was nothing new to her—she kept the 
accounts, paid bills, studied stringent 
economies, and held things together as 
well as when these hard cares were shared 
by her mother. For, indeed, it is truer to 
say that she had shared these cares with 
her mother, than to say that her mother 
had shared them with her. Mrs. Luard 
had been the most helpless of women and 
had clung: like a climbing-plant to the 
nearest support, which happened to be 
Ida. Thus the girl really passed almost 
at a step from infancy to womanhood. 
For her natural precocity was not only 
encouraged by her mother’s dependence 
upon her, but was forced by trouble, as a 
plant is forced upwards by being hedged 
round with darkness, 

Miss Ida at thirteen was older than most 
girls at eighteen, and gave Mrs. Tuck from 
her letters the impression that she was of 
that interesting age. The writing, indeed, 
was childish, but this Mrs. Tuck attributed 
to an imperfect education. As for the 
matter and the wording of the matter, they 
were as old as trouble, which was mostly 
their burden. 

“Dear Mrs, Tuck,—Mother died last 
night. She did not know me or anyone, 
and had no pain, the doctor thinks. He 
will not take any fee, though he has 





attended mother for nearly a year. But I 
am afraid from what I hear that the funeral 
will cost twelve pounds, and I write to ask 
if Mr. Tuck would kindly let me have a 
‘quarter in advance, as there are other 
expenses too. I am so sorry to have to 
ask for it, but I do not know what else to 
do. The funeral will be on Saturday.— 
Believe me, truly yours, IDA LUARD.” 

Mrs. Tuck’s pity, when she read this 
note, was chequered with a misgiving that 
it was thrown away. The girl who could 
announce her mother’s death in so cold and 
dry a tone could hardly feel it very deeply. 
Nevertheless, she persuaded Mr. Tuck to 
allow her to ask Ida to stay a while with 
them that she might gauge the girl to the 
bottom. 

Meanwhile the wretched writer of this 
cold and dry letter was sitting with a 
frozen heart by her mother’s corpse. She 
was an undemonstrative child, could 
seldom cry, and was little likely to be able 
to cry now. Hearts born dumb suffer 
horribly ; for, as a rule, their feelings are 
deeper, and therefore in more need of relief, 
than hearts which can give sorrow words. 
Poor Ida so suffered, and her o’erfraught 
heart found only one strange relief. Her 
mother had been passionately fond of 
flowers, and the child’s thoughts found 
distraction in devising some way to procure 
flowers for the coffin and the grave. 
Flowers were very expensive luxuries then 
and there—in winter and in a town—and 
Ida was not at all sure of the twelve pounds 
from Mr. Tuck. Her bitter training had 
taught her to think it wrong to spend a 
farthing on anything beyond absolute 
necessaries ; and to run into debt for her 
mother’s funeral would have seemed to her 
little short of sacrilege. She scandalised 
her two or three neighbours by the dis- 
respect she showed to her mother’s memory 
in refusing to buy new black—even gloves. 
She had always dressed in black, it is true, 
but it was rusty, darned in some places, 
and thin and threadbare throughout. But 
though she wouldn’t buy black she must 
buy flowers. The longing for them was so 
mixed up in her mind with longing 
thoughts about her mother, that she came 
to imagine her mother longing for them 
too. She must have them.. 

She stole out at night, and made her 
way against the driving rain into the 
crowded and cruel solitude of the great 
city. She stopped at a jeweller’s shop, and 
stood at the door till she had got thoroughly 
wet through before she summoned courage 
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to enter. Within, too, she had to wait 
long at the entrance end of the counter 
while customer after customer came and 
went, and would have had to wait longer 
if suspicion had not called a shopman to 
her. 

“Well, what do you want?” grufily. 
Certainly Ida looked little like a jeweller’s 
customer, 

“Please, what will you give me for 
this?” handing him a gold chain which 
Mrs. Tuck had sent her at Christmas. 

“Give you for it? Ill give you in 
charge for it. Here, Tiplady,” calling an 
assistant; and turning again to Ida. “You'll 
get three months for it, I dare say. 
You'll——” Here, looking more at the 
girl’s face than at her clothes, he paused. 

The wan and worn cheek, wistful mouth, 
and great, dark, solemn eyes, which had 
looked so long at sorrow as to have caught 
its very expression, shook his intention, if 
not his suspicion. 

“ Never mind, Tiplady. Look here, my 
girl, put that back where you got it, do 
you hear? You've had a narrow escape.” 

Ida took back the chain without a word. 
She was a reserved child, and was little 
likely to attempt an explanation to a 
stranger. Hurrying from the shop, and 
out of the main street, she made her way, 
swiftly and as one who would outstrip 
second thoughts that might arrest her, to a 
pawnbroker’s. It was not the first time 
she had been there—for her poor shiftless 
mother in the early days of her illness had 
sent her there more than once—but Ida 
not the less abhorred the place and its 
approaches. It was a foul den in a frowsy 
street, like a filthy cobweb in a vault, and 
had been chosen by her mother for its 
obscurity. Ida did not linger long at the 
door here, for the street had more terrors 
even than the office for her. 

“How much?” she asked in a voice 

that trembled like her hand, as well from 
the breathless haste she had made as from 
nervousness, 
_ Of course the pawnbroker shared the 
Jeweller’s suspicion with more reason and 
less reprobation, for he dealt much in 
stolen goods, and was of the liberal opinion 
of Falstaff: “’Tis my vocation, Hal; ’tis 
no sin for a man to labour in his vocation.” 
At the same time, us it was a hazardous 
vocation, he needed a heavy premium to 
cover the risk. 

“Two shillings,” after weighing the chain 
carefully in his hand first, and then in a 
balance. 


————E 





The child hesitated; she knew this 
wasn’t a twentieth part of its value, and 
griping necessity had made keenness in 
money matters an instinct with her. The 
man, noticing her hesitation, sneered : 

‘Better ask the police what you should 
get for it. They’re like to know more 
about it than me; they are——” 

“TIl take two shillings,” faltered the 
helpless child. 

The pawnbroker saw in a moment from 
her manner that she was utterly at his 
mercy. 

“ You'll take that for it,” he said, fling- 
ing a shilling down on the counter, thinking 
all disguise unnecessary as they were alone 
in the office. Ida took up the shilling and 
the ticket without a word, and hurried 
from the office. 

She ran at full speed, keeping in the 
middle of the street, hurrying in the fear 
that the great flower-shop might be closed. 
In fact, it was this fear that made her 
submit without a word to the robbery. 
But the shop was not closed, and Ida, 
after choosing her flowers in the window, 
crept timidly into it, and waited long while 
the two young lady assistants were en- 
grossed with a jovial old gentleman, who 
was giving a large order for flowers, in- 
terspersed with badinage of the commercial 
traveller kind—the verbal equivalent of a 
chuck under the chin. At last one of the 
young persons, in turning aside her superb 
head with a toss in graceful offence at some 
delightful compliment, caught sight of the 
miserable little figure in shabby black, 
drenched and draggled with the rain. 

“Well?” she asked, sharp as the snap 
of a steel trap. 

“Please, how much are those flowers?” 
pointing to them. 

“Those? Five shillings,” turning away 
at once in the certainty that the price was 
prohibitive. 

Ida was an expert in the price of bread 
and coals, but not in that of flowers. Poor 
little woman! it took her a minute to get 
over the disappointment, so as to be able 
to ask in a voice unsteady with anxiety, 
“Please, what can you give me for 
this?” holding out the shilling in her 
shaking hand. 

The shop-girl went to the window, and 
fetched thence a single camelia ! 

There is deep truth to nature in 
Herodotus’s account of the grief of the 
captive king Psammetichus, who saw with- 
out a tear his daughter led to slavery, and 
his son to death, but wept piteously at 
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sight of his servant in chains. Those 
sorrows were too deep for tears, but not 
this. 

Ida had not shed a tear since her 
mother’s death till now. But now, here, 
in this public place, at this mere far-off 
attendant sorrow, she broke down utterly. 
She clung with both hands spasmodically to 
the counter, while one great dry sob upon 
another seemed to shake her whole frame. 

“ Hey ! what’s this—what’s this ?” cried 
the old gentleman, trying to raise the child’s 
head which was sunk upon the counter. 
**Come, come, come,” soothingly, and then 
turning to the shop-girl: “What's the 
matter ?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” in a drawl of 
indifference, resenting this outburst as 
though it had no other meaning than that 
of a personal rebuke to herself. ‘‘ She 
wanted some flowers in the window that 
were too expensive for her.” 

“What! cry for flowers? Tut, tut, tut, 
tut, tut!” as though speaking to a baby. 
But Ida at this moment, raising her 
head to hurry in shame from the shop, the 
old gentleman saw more than a childish 
grief in that forlorn face. “ Hey, child— 
what flowers did she want?” to the shop- 
girl, ‘No, don’t go, dear, you shall have 
them. She’s in trouble, depend upon it,” 
in an apologetic aside to the young lady 
who was wrapping the flowers round with 
paper. He feared he was forfeiting his 
character as a gallant gay Lothario. 

“There, child, there,” handing her the 
flowers. 

Ida looked up with a beautiful expres- 
sion of gratitude in her set, sad eyes, but 
said only, “Thank you, sir,” in a voice 
whose refinement surprised the old gentle- 
man. 

“Some one dead,” said he in a subdued 
voice, not interrogatively, but as assuring 
the child that he understood the case. 

“ My—my mother,” sobbed Ida, losing 
again her self-control. 

* Ah, poor child!” he said, very much 
affected. 

He had never before seen such deep- 
seated sadness in a face, and that the face of 
a child. He went with her to the door, as 
though only to open it for her, and 
whispered as she passed out : 

“ Wait a minute.” 

He then returned to the young ladies to 
say that, as he was going to ride home, he 
would take the boxes of flowers with him. 
He took one out as if to a cab, but put it 
| into Ida’s arms. 





“There, child, a few more. God bless 
you!” and was back into the shop before 
she could utter a word. 

He then got the other box and rode 
home with it. 

This grey-headed old gentleman was 
proud of his not very seemly gallantry, 
but of his goodness he was ashamed. 

Ida hurried home with a heart lighter 
for her tears, for the old gentleman’s 
sympathy, but above all, for his present. 
We despair of giving an adequate idea of 
the kind and the depth of the yearning of 
the child for these flowers. To do some- 
thing for her mother had been the daily 
bread of her heart. Since her death her 
heart was starved, famished, hungering and 
thirsting for one morsel of meat, for the 
least of all the little offices of love which 
had been the joy and duty of her life for 
the last year. These flowers were as a cup 
of cold water to parched lips. She had not 
a fancy, but a faith, that her mother would 
not only know of them, but be glad of them 
with a fuller consciousness and joy than 
when she was alive. 

Reaching home she stole up to the room 
with a strange feeling that she had been a 
long time away, and that something, she 
knew not what, might have happened, she 
knew not how. She paused for a moment 
before she turned the key and the door- 
handle, and entered the frozen silence of a 
chamber of death. Only the hollow and 
aching stillness we all know too well, by 
which the dead seems to infect the very 
air with death. 

Through the reaction of the disappoint- 
ment of her vague expectation of some 
vague relief—born in part of the joy the 
flowers gave her—Ida came to realise her 
loss vividly for the first time. She flung 
herself on her knees by the bed, and 
mingled, with a wild incoherence, the 
prayer she had said daily, and many times 
a day, for her mother’s recovery with 
appeals to the dead to speak to her only 
once, and with convulsive sobs in the cer- 
tainty that she was lost to her for ever. It 
was a tempestuous outburst for so self- 
contained a child, the letting loose of long- 
pent waters, and the relief was propor- 
tionately great. She rose from her knees 
calmer, more collected and composed, than 
she had been since her loss; and after 
looking long at the still face, smoothing 
back the grey hair with the tender touch 
of a mother’s hand on the head of her 
sleeping child, and kissing the chill brow, 
she turned to find revived consolation in 
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her flowers. Those in the box were 
more exquisite even than she had hoped 
for, and she sat far into the night weaving 
a wreath of the choicest of them, and 
arranging and re-arranging the others to 
get as near as she could to the indefinite 
ideal in her mind of the disposition of 
them that would best please her mother. 

The funeral left the house early the next 
morning, for it had seven miles to go. 
Poor Mrs. Luard, country born and bred, 
and passionately fond of the country, could 
not endure the idea of being buried in a 
town, or even in a cemetery. She had 
fixed upon a little churchyard seven miles 
out of town, in which, in summer, you 
scarce could see the graves for flowers ; 
for she had to give up all idea of being 
buried beside her husband, since it would 
have involved the expense of a railway 
journey of over fifty miles. So the funeral 
started early. Such a funeral! To this 
day Ida’s old neighbours talk of it with 
subdued bitterness. They had taken 
mortal offence at many things. In the 
first place, Ida could not bear her dead 
mother to be made a show of, and would 
not have them flocking in to enjoy the 
spectacle of the corpse. In the second 
place, she had forgotten to “ bid” any of 
them to the funeral, and her sullen servant, 
who should have reminded her of this 
piece of etiquette, was in deep dudgeon at 
not being presented with a suit of mourn- 
ing. And in the third place, there were 
to be no wine and biscuits at the funeral, 
nor gin and tea after it. These things 
notwithstanding, two or three kindly 
neighbours would certainly have attended 
the funeral, if they had not thought that 
the attention would be an intrusion ; for all 
Ida’s sins of omission and commission were 
traced to one source—pride. 

When, then, the funeral started, the poor 
child was not only chief mourner, but sole 
mourner. Not another creature accom- 
panied it. Never was there such a funeral. 
Her loneliness, however, did not and 
could not add to her desolation, and, 
indeed, was not noticed by her as 
singular, so used had she grown to it, and 
so absorbed was she in her sorrow. 

The undertaker’s men, seeing but one 
mourner, and she a child, apportioned 
their pace to the small amount of sorrow 
they seemed to convey, so that the funeral 
reached the church twenty minutes too 
soon, and surprised there the clergyman’s 
wife, who was practising on the organ the 
hymn-tunes for the following day, Sunday. 





On hearing the bell toll she closed the 
organ, and was about to go across to the 
vicarage for her husband, when he entered 
and began the service. Then she remained 
fixed and fascinated by the sight of the 
single mourner. She looked at the child 
till she could not see her through tears. 
This little creature in rusty and threadbare 
black, alone and with the lost look of long 
loneliness and of an unsearchable sorrow 
in her wan face, without one in the wide 
world to stand with her by the grave of 
her last friend ! 

When the lesson had been read, and 
the coffin borne from the church, the lady 
followed Ida to the grave, standing there 
a little behind her, in reverence of her 
lonely sorrow, till the service was over, 
and the clergyman returned to the church. 

Ida still stood gazing upon the coffin, 
unconscious that the service was over, 
till at last the sexton came and took up 
his shovel to fill up the grave. 

Then the lady took timidly the child’s 
hand in hers, as we touch for the first 
time a consecrated symbol, and said, 
‘Come, dear,” in a tone that Ida had 
thought she would never hear again. 

She looked up and saw a face like the 
voice—in tears—the sweetest face she had 
ever seen—we have ever seen—the face of 
our old friend, Mrs. John. Then there 
came into the child’s sad eyes that beautiful 
expression which had so touched the old 
gentleman in the flower-shop—an expres- 
sion of surprised gratitude lighting up her 
ng like a sudden sun-burst in a dreary 

ay. 
“You'll come into the vicarage for a 
moment? I am the clergyman’s wife. Just 
for a moment to warm yourself—your 
hand is like ice.” 

“Thank you, I must get back,” said 
Ida hurriedly, shrinking into her shell at 
the mere thought of facing strangers at 
such a moment. 

The sweet and plaintive voice told the 
same story as the refined and hopeless 
face. Both would have haunted Mrs. 
John ever after, if she had not done all 
she could to win the child’s contidence in 
the hope of being a help to her. But 
Ida’s confidence was not an easy thing to 
be won, even by Mrs. John. 

“Only for a moment, dear,” urged Mrs. 
John pleadingly, and as though asking a 
favour. 

They had reached the gate of the church- 
yard, and Mrs. John, without waiting for 
Ida’s answer, said to the driver cf the cab: 
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“Perhaps you could wait a few 
minutes? You could put your horse up 
at the vicarage, and have some dinner 
yourself.” 

“ All right, mum,” touching his hat, and 
making at once across the way to the 
vicarage. 

“You need see no one, dear,” continued 
Mrs. John hurriedly, in answer to a look 
of distress in the child’s face. 

Ida accompanied her in a silence that 
seemed ungracious, yet the poor child was 
touched to the very heart, not by Mrs. 
John’s words only, but by her face, her 
tone, her tears. But she never could 
express her feelings adequately, 

Mrs. John hurried her into the house 
and into the study, set her in a chair by 
the fire, fetched a glass of wine, pressed it 
upon her, and then stood by her in silence, 
speaking only through soft touches of her 
hand, smoothing the child’s hair. 

Suddenly Ida looked up to express her 
thanks in her own fashion. 

“Tt was my mother.” 

Mrs. John understood this scant confi- 
dence as it was meant, as the melting of 
the child’s chilled heart under kindness. 

“Yes, dear,” assentingly, as of a self- 
evident thing. 

Again there was silence for a minute, 
Mrs. John hoping for a further confidence 
which did not come. Ida looked up once 
as if about to say something, but only her 
wide, wistful eyes spoke. 

Mrs. John, looking through them into 
her heart, hesitated no longer. 

‘Have you no father, dear ?” 

“No.” 

‘* Nor brother, nor sister ?” 

“No; I’ve no one now,” with a forlorn 
look into the fire. 

The settled sadness of her tone and gaze 
upset the soft-hearted Mrs. John, so that 
Ida, looking up to add something, found 
her crying quietly. The ice on the child’s 
heart, which had gradually been melting 
under all this warmth of sympathy, now 
gave way altogether. 

“T wish—I wish——” she sobbed, and 
then could not speak for sobbing. 

“What, dear?” asked Mrs. John 
eagerly, when Ida’s paroxysm had sub- 
sided. ‘ What do you wish?” 

“T wish mother had known you.” 

Ida now need feel no compunction about 
not being able to speak her thanks. She 
could not have said more, Mrs. John felt 
that all the child’s whole heart was in the 
words, 





She put her arm about Ida’s neck, and 
stooped to kiss her on the forehead, and 
said, after a moment’s silence to master 


‘her voice, which yet was not steady : 


‘Don’t you think, dear, mother is wish- 
ing now something like that for you—that 
you had some friend to speak to and trust 
to? I wish you would let me be your 
friend, my poor child.” 

Mrs. John’s words suggested a train of 
thought to Ida, of which she expresszd the 
outcome in the words, ‘‘ Mother may have 
sent you to me?” in an awed voice, and 
with eager, wide, and wondering eyes. 

“T think she asked God to send some- 
one to you. You must tell me all your 
troubles. What is your name ?” 

* Tda—Ida Luard.” 

“You must tell me all your troubles, 
Ida.” 

The child did. 

It was two hours before they returned 
together to Leeds to settle business matters 
and to fetch some things of Ida’s, for she 
was to stay for a time at the vicarage. 

When they reached her lodgings, Ida 
found there a letter which had come by 
the afternoon post. 

‘‘ It’s from Mrs. Tuck,” said the child, as 
she opened the envelope. 

“Mrs. Who?” exclaimed Mrs, John. 

“Mrs. Tuck,” answered Ida, amazed at 
Mrs. John’s amazement. ‘She’s the wife 
of that distant cousin I told you of, who 
sent mother money.” 

“Do they live at Kingsford—at The 
Keep?” 

“Yes; how did you know? You know 
them ?” 

“T know Mr. Tuck. But there was 
some quarrel. You mustn’t mention our 
name, dear, in your answer,” said Mrs. 
John in much confusion. 

“ She wants me to go there on a visit !” 
exclaimed Ida in dismay. 

“You must go, dear,” said Mrs. John, 
and then she was silent as Ida herself— 
lost in troubled thought—till they reached 
the vicarage. 


CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, PART III, 
THERE are few finer sites for a mediaeval 
ruin than the red sandstone crag on which 
stands Nottingham Castle. But, unfortu- 
nately, the medizval ruin is not there, and, 
instead, stands a commonplace enough man- 
sion; not without a history, however, for it 
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was not burnt down—again rather unfor- 
tunately, which would have been a good 
riddance of the place—but burnt out by a 
reckless mob in the days of Reform Bill 
agitation, and stood there afterwards a 
lifeless shell, a mere scarecrow of a build- 
ing, till it was purchased by the Corpora- 
tion and made into a kind of museum and 
library. A sad result of the burning fol- 
lowed for the wild and reckless people who 
shared in this fire catastrophe, of whom 
sundry were hanged in due form of law, 
while no harm whatever was done to their 
enemy, the Duke of Newcastle, to punish 
whose vote against the Reform Bill this 
sad piece of mischief was contrived. No 
harm, but rather a great deal of good; 
twenty thousand pounds having been 
squeezed out of the good people of Not- 
tingham to recoup the duke’s loss — of 
some old furniture, that is, and of a house 
that he did not want. And our quarrel as 
chroniclers is rather with the Newcastle 
dukes themselves, that they could not 
leave the ruins of the ancient towers where 
they stood —the towers from which so 
often had floated the standard of England’s 
kings. But the beauty of the site still 
remains ; with its noble prospect of the 
great plain of the Trent ; with the woods 
of Clifton Grove, melodiously, if feebly, 
sung by Kirke White, the Nottingham 
poet; with the town of Nottingham and 
its multitudinous roofs stretching away to 
the river, veiled with a thin haze of smoke. 

And neither incendiaries nor iconoclasts 
could do away with Mortimer’s Hole—a 
rude cavern at the foot of the rock, known 
as such ever after the tragic event which 
happened in the castle above. The plot 
reads more like a bit of some old romance 
than sober history. The queen and her 
paramour, Roger Mortimer, dwelt in all 
security in the royal stronghold—he, the 
foremost man in the kingdom, with all 
the reins of power in his hands—while the 
young king, Edward the Third, not yet of 
age, seemed to have forgotten the tragic 
end of his father at Berkeley Castle, and 
to have come to look upon Mortimer as 
his natural guardian and adviser. With 
all this apparent security, the precautions 
taken show that there was mistrust 
beneath. The queen and Mortimer took 
up their quarters in the castle keep, sur- 
rounded by a guard of a hundred and 
eighty faithful knights, while the young 
king, who had come here to meet the 
Parliament, lodged with only a small fol- 
lowing in the town below. 











The rude cavern known as Mortimer’s 
Hole cannot have been overlooked in pro- 
viding for the security of the castle. It 
communicated by a well-known passage 
with the outer court of the building, and 
seems to have been used as a storehouse, 
from which supplies for the castle above 
were frequently hauled up along the sub- 
terranean way. The passage would most 
certainly have been guarded by a strong 
postern-gate, and even were that forced, 
the assailants would be as far as ever from 
reaching the inner keep, which was occupied 
by the queen and Mortimer. And these 
circumstances have thrown some doubt 
upon the generally-received version of 
Mortimer’s capture; but recent research 
has shown that traces exist of a more 
secret staircase cut in the rock opening 
out of the cavern, and, although choked 
with rubbish, still showing unmistakably 
that its direction was towards the very 
inner stronghold of the citadel; and the 
existence of this passage might well he 
known to the governor of the castle, and 
not to its temporary inmates. 

Up the secret staircase in the dead of 
night climbed the king and a few faithful 
knights. Thescene which followed almost 
anticipated a like tragic scene at Holy- 
rood. The armed men penetrated into 
the queen’s apartments ; they dragged the 
wretched Mortimer from her arms, while 
she continued to shriek for mercy, and 
called upon her son to spare him. Mortimer 
was dragged down the narrow staircase, 
but was not then dispatched. He was 
reserved to be hanged at Tyburn, suffering 
the same ignominious death he had in- 
flicted on the Spencers in years gone by. 
And yet this Mortimer was not altogether 
a failure, and his descendants are heard of 
again in history, one of them, indeed, 
coming to be King of England as Edward 
the Fourth, through whom our present 
royal family may claim as an ancestor the 
man who was hanged on Tyburn-tree—a 
fact, this, which should be a consolation to 
any who may have a “sus per col” 
recorded in the family annals. 

But to return to Nottingham, which is 
finely placed at the side of its so-called 
castle, lying where the ridges of the forest 
hills run steeply into the broad valley of 
the Trent, perhaps the most original and 
picturesque of all manufacturing towns. 
At the point where the castle rock joins 
the hill upon which the town is built, the 
ground rises into a little mount, now all 
covered with houses and gardens, a lane 
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between which bears the inscription of 
Standard Hill, and this, as anyone might 
guess, is the exact spot where King Charles 
the First raised his standard in the unhappy 
civil wars. It was about six o’clock in the 
evening of a stormy and tempestuous day 
that the king himself, with a small train 
of followers, rode to the top of the castle 
hill. A herald came forward with tabard 
and trumpet, and began to read the king’s 
proclamation, but was interrupted by the 
king himself, who had some scruples as to 
the wording of it, and who corrected the 
paper on his knee as he sat there on horse- 
back. The herald stumbled over reading 
the newly-corrected manuscript, and thus 
the whole ceremony took a hue of doubt 
and hesitation. But at last the standard was 
unfurled, the banner thrown to the winds. 


And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance 
the bells, 

As slow upon the labouring wind the royal 
blazon swells. 


But a blusterous night coming on the 
standard was soon removed and fixed to the 
castle keep, but the flag was blown down 
before the morning, which at the time was 
thought an evil omen. And thus we have 
both the opening and the closing scene of 
the king’s contest with the Parliament 
enacted in the same county and within the 
compass of a few miles. The raisings of 
the standard, that is, at Nottingham, and 
the final surrender to the Scots army at 
Southwell. 

Farther away from the castle there opens 
out a fine market-place, perhaps the largest 
in the kingdom, surrounded by inns and 
shops, with traces here and there of a piazza 
before the shops, which seems at one time to 
have extended almost the entire circuit of 
the market-place. On one side there is the 
Poultry, where stand the vendors of live 
chickens and rabbits, and such small deer, 
just as they have done ever since the place 
was a town at all; while, opposite, a few 
chapmen may still be found with their 
hawkers’ baskets about their once pri- 
vileged quarter—the Chepeside. Here are 
remains, too, of the rows where the different 
trades established themselves, and at one 
time Nottingham was as famous for iron- 
work and hardware as Sheffield is now. 
The bridle-smiths have left their memory 
in Bridlesmith Gate, and the fraternity of 
smiths in general are recalled in the old 
saying, the origin and meaning of which 
are equally obscure. 


The little smith of Nottingham, 
Who doth the work which no man can, 


But all this iron-working came to an end 





about the year 1650, and then with the 
decline of one industry another came to the 
front, and the stocking-frame was invented 
by William Lee, in the reign of Elizabeth. 
How young Lee, watching in sober mood 
the nimble movement of his wife’s fingers 
as she sat knitting stockings, first got the 
idea of imitating the process in wood and 
wire, has often been told and has furnished 
more than one English artist with a subject. 
But the inventor himself got little profit 
by his machine, and it is said that failing 
to secure recognition of his invention in his 
own country, he took his machine to Paris, 
and submitted it to the French king, 
Henry the Fourth, who had a mind to take 
up the invention and establish the manu- 
facture among his subjects—but the dagger 
of Ravaillac put an end to all that. 

But about Nottingham the stocking 
manufacture soon took root and spread 
itself, finding a home among the neigh- 
bouring villages. There are many factories 
where stockings are made on a large scale, 
but the home manufacture still flourishes, 
and in most of the villages along Trent- 
side and round about, nearly every cottage 
has its stocking-frame, and the peculiar 
creaking, chirping noise it makes, some- 
thing like the cry of the corncrake over the 
fields, mingles pleasantly with rural sounds 
and with the songs of birds in the stillness 
of the country. 

Many French Protestant refugees came 
and settled in these Nottinghamshire 
valleys, and carried on the lace and stock- 
ing manufacture. But these families soon 
became Anglicised, and when Blenheim 
had been fought and Marshal Tallard and 
many French officers of distinction were sent 
as prisoners to Nottingham, these last 
comers probably found hardly a French- 
speaking inhabitant in the place. Whether 
or not, the lively Frenchmen made them- 
selves vastly at home in Nottingham, and 
became most popular among the good wives 
and especially among the children of the 
neighbourhood. Nottingham is famed for 
its light and beautiful bread, and itis said 
that some of this fame is due to the 
teaching of the French prisoners of those 
days, while they roused the emulation of 
the Nottingham folk by the elegant gardens 
they created about their quarters. 

And yet, in spite of the amenities 
introduced by the Frenchmen, the stock- 
ingers of Nottingham have a reputation 
for considerable roughness. Such a scene 
as that formerly presented by Nottingham 
market-place during a contested election, 
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when the whole of the vast area, six acres or 
more, would be filled with a violent, excited 
crowd, whose yells and cries rose up with 
an indescribable roar of quite terrific power, 
might give an idea of the native energy of 
the Nottingham lambs—lambs in the same 
sense as those of Colonel Kirke—lambs, 
that is, from their entire want of lamb-like 
qualities. 

In them you might fancy you saw the 
descendants of the troglodytes who are 
said to have been the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of the district. But on ordinary 
occasions, and especially on market-days, 
the scene is of quite a different character. 
Carriers’ carts bring in the country people, 
and as the day advances are waiting in a 
long line to carry them out again. The 
market is filled with shops and booths, a 
general fair and mart where all sorts of 
things are offered for sale, great store of 
pottery, clothes, ironmongery, books, as 
well as the more ordinary commodities of 
a country market. Indeed, Nottingham 
strikes the observer as being quite as much 
a county centre as a manufacturing town ; 
a sort of Novgorod with its great fair, 
called goose fair in Nottingham, where 
the dealers and manufacturers from the 
plains may meet and barter with the 
nomads of the forest and the agricultural 
settlers from the interior. A centre, too, 
is Nottingham of an old-established gentry, 
settled in the halls round about. There is 
Colwick, the seat of the Musters family ; 
and pleasant Clifton Grove, where the 
Cliftons have lived time out of mind ; and 
there is Aspley, once the seat of the 
Willoughbys, whose old-fashioned courtesy 
and goodwill to their humbler neighbours 
have been preserved by tradition. 

In the last century it was the custom at 
Aspley Hall for the whole country round 
to resort there at Shrovetide to fry pan- 
cakes. The squire found the fat and the 
pans and the firing, and the poor neigh- 
bours brought their own batter, and there 
in the great hall was a huge fire at which 
a dozen pans would be going at once, with 
great competition and laughter in the way 
of tossing the pancakes; the squire and 
his lady always presiding in their old oak 
chairs, and entering heartily into the 
general fun, And with the squire would be 
noticed a grave and dignified figure well 
known by sight, and yet rarely spoken of 
by the villagers. This was the Roman 
Catholic priest, whose ministrations were 

then illegal, but who carried on his mission 


Then there is Wollaton, a fine Tudor 
mansion, whose park-gates are close to the 
town; a house that was attacked by the 
mob during the Reform Bill excitement, 
but that escaped without serious damage. 
On the other side of Trent we come to a 
district of a different character, a bleak and 
open country known as the Wolds, stretch- 
ing away into Leicestershire. But here, 
too, in every sheltered nook and favoured 
valley rise the mansions of the territorial 
gentry. There is Bunny, with its memories 
of the once famed Sir Thomas Parkyns, 
some of whose classic inscriptions are still 
to be met with, but who plumed himself 
upon his wrestling even more than his 
classic lore. In his veneration for the 
ancient Olympic games, and his love for 
athletic sports in general, he left in his 
will the munificent prize of a guinea a year 
to be wrestled for on Midsummer Day. It 
is told of Sir Thomas, that being visited 
one day by a noble lord, his very good 
friend and neighbour, the latter, alluding 
to Sir Thomas’s reputation as a wrestler, 
besought him to give him, the noble lord, 
an example of his quality. The next 
moment his lordship found himself lying 
upon his back on the greensward, having 
been cleanly thrown over Sir Thomas’s 
head. The noble lord picked himself up, 
and advanced upon his host with sundry 
hot words and imprecations, ‘“ My dear 
lord !” cried Sir Thomas, quite shocked at 
the way in which his civilities were taken, 
“consider this a proof of the high esteem 
I have for your lordship and your lord- 
ship’s family. I have never before shown 
this master stroke to any person living.” 
A mighty hunter, too, was Sir Thomas. 
Towards the end of the last century he 
was grown old, and no longer able to 
follow the hounds; but, hearing that the 
pack was coming by the Hall, he had him- 
self dressed in his scarlet coat and hunting- 
cap, to sit at the open window, and cheer 
the passing train of dogs and huntsmen. 
Then there is Willoughby, where we 
come upon the Fosseway again, and it is 
noticeable that hereabouts the road is 
indeed a fosse—not yet the “ ramper road,” 
but sunk so deeply in crossing the wolds 
that an army might march along it with- 
out being noticed from the country round 
about. Coming along this sunken way 
one day in the civil wars, two parties 
of hostile cavalry met, and fought out their 
difference in the open; with no definite 
result except the death of the Royalist 
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church with 4 monument over him, close 
by where he fell. 

Owthorpe is near at hand, with monu- 
ments of the Hutchinsons, of whom Colonel 
Hutchinson is familiar from his wife’s 
Memoir. After the restoration the colonel 
lived for some years in hiding at Owthorpe, 
being one of those excepted from the Act 
of Indemnity, but was eventually arrested 
and imprisoned in Deal Castle, where he 
died. ‘Then there is Whatton, farther on 
in the Vale of Belvoir country, with a 
monument in the church to the father of 
Archbishop Cranmer. Here the future 
prelate and martyr was born; at the 
manor-house at Aslacton, that is, which is 
in the parish, And there is Bingham too, 
quietest and neatest of little county towns, 
with its handsome church and dignified 
rectory. The rectory was some while held 
by the Rev. Robert Lowe, a man long a 
terror to tramps and cadgers, a Rhadaman- 
thus among magistrates, and the father of 
the sometime Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Nearer the Trent is Radcliffe, with fine 
views of the river, valley, and of the forest 
hills beyond, from the steep declivity, with 
its broken red banks, from which the 
village takes its name. There in the 
flat meadows below, within a bend of the 
river, lies Shelford, with its handsome 
church containing the family vault of the 
Earls of Chesterfield, about which a good 
story is current. 

The Shelford men, it seems, had long 
been remarkable at feasts, fairs, and 
markets for a certain smartness of apparel 
which had caused some little jealousy 
among neighbouring villages, and of which 
the most noticeable and excellent feature 
was the red velvet collar that was the in- 
separable ornament of a Shelford coat. In 
fact, the collar became the well-known 
badge of a Shelford man—no common 
thing in velveteen, but of a rich silk velvet 
that must have cost no end of shillings a 
yard. Wherever they got it from, the 
Shelford men seemed to enjoy a perennial 
supply of this gorgeous trimming, and the 
affair might have gone on unexplained 
till now but for the investigations of the 
vicar, who, reasoning from the fact that 
the village tailor was also the parish sexton, 
made it his business to descend privately 
into the Chesterfield vauit, when he found, 
to his dismay, that the rich velvet cover- 
ings of the Chesterfield coffins had been 
snipped away and used for Shelford coat- 
coliars, The vicar communicated at once 
with his patron, the Earl. It does not 





appear whether this was the celebrated 
Chesterfield of the Letters—likely enough 
it may have been, for the Earl received the 
news with the amused urbanity of a man 
of the world, and professed himself pleased 
indeed that these useless trappings had been 
turned to such good account. But for all 
that, the Shelford men had much to endure 
from the jeers and sarcasms of their neigh- 
bours when the secret of their splendour 
became generally known. 

But the Shelford men are only locally 
famous, while a remote village on the 
wold, in the south-west corner of the 
county, has attained almost European dis- 
tinction. The wise men of Gotham made 
their first appearance in literature as early 
as the sixteenth century in the jest-book 
of Andrew Borde, the Merry Andrew— 
albeit his jokes seem dull and coarse 
enough to us—who is said to have given 
his name to clowns and jesters in general. 
But it is hard to say what originally fixed 
their reputation for exceeding foolishness 
upon the unhappy Gothamites. Were 
they, perhaps, a stray settlement of Goths, 
whose unfamiliar language and manners 
became the source of ridicule among their 
neighbours?. “ What fools those French 
are,” says someone. ‘“ Why, they call a 
horse a shovel!” And in the same way 
uncultivated wit is accustomed to jeer at 
anything strange and unfamiliar. The 
same stories that are told of the men of 
Gotham are in other districts applied to 
other towns. The Gothamite attempt to 
build a hedge round the cuckoo is 
paralleled by a similar feat attributed to 
the men of Folkestone, and the wise men 
appear in different forms in many German 
Hausmiirchen. 

It would hardly do to leave the neigh- 
bourhood of the Trent without a reference 
to the Nottinghamshire anglers with their 
swiftly-running wooden reels and gossamer- 
like tackle, who haunt each likely reach 
and swim with the patience and per- 
severance of the heron. Mighty takes of 
barbel, of roach, and of bream occasionally 
reward the skilful piscator who has found 
a good pitch, and huge pike lurk in the 
backwaters and abandoned channels of 
the river. Memories arise of a pleasant 
inn by the river, a ferry just above, 
where the river runs sharply over a 
gravel-bed, a well-known haunt of gray- 
ling. How pleasant the swirl and plash of 
the river-in the soft tranquility of a sum- 
mer’s evening, the ripples all golden in the 
sunshine, while the deep cool shadows of 
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the pool lower down are flecked by the 
circles made by the rising fish ! 

But along Trent-side, even without a 
fishing-rod in the hand, it is pleasant 
enough to saunter on a summer’s day in 
the soft, hazy warmth of the river-valley— 
the river shining with softened lustre, the 
trees grouping themselves in noble masses, 
soft hills looming through the haze. Some- 
times a barge comes along, heralded by a 
loud clap-clapping of gates, All the fields 
are divided by these double “ clap-gates,” 
as people call them. The driver opens 
one, the horse puts his shoulder against 
the other, the tow-rope is swung over the 
posts, and away goes the barge, high-piled 
with deals that leave a pleasant aromatic 
perfume in the air. Once the writer recalls 
coming to a little inn by the riverside. 
Close by was a creek where barges tied up 
from Saturday to Monday on their voyage 
from Hull or Gainsborough to the Mid- 
lands. A boat, cut in half and stuck into 
the ground, served as a summer-house, 
where your bargee might sit and smoke his 
pipe and watch the tranquil river flowing 
on continually. He was more likely to 
be found, however, in the tap-room or the 
skittle-alley. It was Saturday evening, 
calm and placid, with a Sabbath stillness 
in the air, with only the continual thud 
and clatter of the skittles to break the 
spell of tranquility. Seated on benches 
round the players were the crews of the 
barges, looking on. One burly navigator 
had just come in, and was sitting on a 
bench in the grassy courtyard, his legs 
stretched out in luxurious ease. Money 
was chinking in his pocket, beer was in 
immediate prospect, the skittles rattled 
invitingly. A pretty girl—the daughter 
of the house— brought the man his mug 
of beer, and as he thrust his hand into 
his capacious pocket for some coin, she 
said in a tone of good-humoured admo- 
nition : 

“Eh, Sam, mind you take care of your 
wages now, and carry them safe home to 
your wife.” 

Sam forthwith emptied the contents of 
his pocket into his palm—a goodly hand- 
ful of silver. Then he counted out care- 
fully, eighteen shillings, and slid them back. 

“ There,” he cried, “ them belongs to the 
missus,” and chinking the remaining coins 
joyously, “ this t’other’s Sam’s.” 

These bargees on the Trent are on the 
whole a very civil and well-conditioned 
| class of men, greatly superior to those 
who ply exclusively on inland waters. It 





seems as if the touch of salt water naviga- 
tion they get in the mouth of the Humber 
gives them the character rather of sailors 
than of mere bargees. And this character 
of the Trent boatmen is probably very 
ancient. Forina presentment made in the 
fifteenth year of Richard the Second against 
Richard Byron, Armiger, and Joane his wife, 
for hindering the course of the waters of 
the Trent at Over Colwicke, which was the 
right of the said Joane, the Trent was 
there found to be one of the great rivers of 
the kingdom of England for passage of 
ships and batells—that is, boats—with 
victuals and other merchandise from the 
castle and town of Nottingham to the 
waters of Humber, and from thence into 
the deep sea. 

The early importance of the navigation 
of the Trent as affording a watery highway 
to the Humber, and so on by the Ouse to 
the northern capital of the kingdom at 
York, explains the suddenrise to importance 
of Nottingham after the Conquest. Under 
the Anglo-Saxon kings the port was of little 
importance, but to the Conqueror it became 
one of the most important links in a chain 
of posts by which he retained his grasp 
upon York and the North. Thus he built 
a strong castle on the rock, which, although 
not actually on the river bank, yet com- 
manded the approach thereto. And he 
made his own natural son, William Peveril, 
Earl of Nottingham, speciaily of the town 
and castle it seems, for thecounty, probably, 
was not considered of sufficient importance 
to have an Earl to itself. And in the same 
way, when the country became reconciled to 
the yoke of the Norman kings, the castle 
lost its importance as a fortification, and 
became merely a royal residence, and after- 
wards an appendage to more important 
Earldoms. 

It now only remains to deal with a 
narrow region bordering on Derbyshire, 
the Nottinghamshire side of the valley of 
the river Erewash that here forms the 
boundary between the counties. Hereevery- 
thing is changed, and is still changing ; a 
district of coal-mines and manufactures, in 
wealth or in want according to the fiuctua- 
tions in the coal and iron trades, but 
on the whole thriving and pushing on. 


Many strange tales might be told of the 
vicissitudes of coal-seeking, for a good deal 
of the Nottingham coal-field has been 
recently brought into use— of men who 
had sunk all they had, and all that other 
people had, in vainly sinking and digging, 
and who at the last gasp came upon the 
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right vein, and were borne to wealth and 
honour ; of others, who after toiling for 
years, and losing everything in the search 
for coal, broke down at the last moment, 
and saw all the results of success swept 
into the pockets of new comers. 

In the midst of the smoke and smother 
lies Hucknall Torkard, with Byron’s tomb 
in the church of what is now a busy thriving 
place. And beyond lie the woods of 
Annesley, where Mary Chaworth lived. 
Two small priories, Felley and Beauvale, lie 
near together, with a few broken walls to 
show that they once existed. And from 
this point two routes are open to the 
wanderer. On one hand he may penetrate 
the recesses of a wild, picturesque country, 
stretching almost without a break from 
Derbyshire peak to Scawfell; on the 
other opens out a region of coal and 
iron, with tall chimneys rising like the 
stakes that mark a river channel, in long 
succession, till the culminating point of 
the whole busy district is reached in 
Lancashire. But the hills we now see 
before us are the hills of Derbyshire, the 
bold and rocky vertebre of England’s 
backbone. 





WIND-VOICES. 


Pitz high the logs, and draw the curtains round, 

I will not heed—what matter that the wind 

Howls round the house, and shakes the window- 
blind ? 

I know ’tis nothing save the wintry sound, 

That speaks of autumn’s death ; 

Beneath its angry breath 

The leaves lie slain upon the trodden ground, 


Suppose we cannot keep it out ?—suppose 

Those are real voices in that angry roar 

That surges round the house? Suppose, 
more, 

The dead thus speak the words ; the calm repose 

Of just-relinquished life, 

Of rest from just-fought strife, 

Had silenced, and ’twas thus the dead arose? 


Ghosts ! ghosts! Oh, wailing wintry wind, be still! 

Yet pity seizes me. I see again 

Those whom I loved. Once more the anguished 
pain 

Strikes to my soul, and tears mine eyelids fill. 

Why should we shrink with fear, 

E’en though the dead are near? 

Ah me! how shrieks the wind—wild, wild and 
shrill! 


once 


Ghosts are abroad on the uncanny night, 

i cannot shut them out, e’en if 1 would. 

Perchance they have a message, dear and good, 
Radiant, I pray, from Heaven’s own crystal light. 
Come in awhile to me, 

Be as you used to be, 

And make mine empty house-place filled and bright. 


Oh, wild triumphant scream! There are no ghosts, 
Save of the wicked, in the angry cries 

That rend my heart, and fill my tired eyes. 

Those whom I loved join not these vagrant hosts, 
But lie too fast asleep, 

In slumber dead and deep, 

To walk abroad, screaming such empty boasts. 





God ! Silence me the storm, and let me rest, 

Just where my loved ones sleep—out in the wind 

That is so full of sorrow, deaf and blind. 

They hear and see me not ; in death’s dark breast 
* A fearsome problem lies, 

Nor earth, nor sea, nor skies, 

Know as he knows, that He, not life, is rest. 





LITTLE SISTERS. 

WE are all more or less familiar with the 
quaint white caps and large black cloaks 
and hoods we see so often in the streets of 
London. North, south, east, and west, on 
foot, or enjoying the doubtful luxury of a 
ride in train or omnibus; wet or fine we 
see them everywhere, and in all weathers, 
and, to the credit of all English hearts be 
it said, we see them meet everywhere 
with the same respect from all sorts and 
conditions of men, from all creeds and 
religions. For the creed and religion 
of these be-cloaked and be-hooded ladies is 
simple, universal, and applies to all. It 
may be summed up in one word—charity. 
And, truth to tell, their charity ought 
indeed to cover a multitude of sins, for it 
comes to the rescue, and takes off our 
hands a great number of those whose 
theoretical claims are recognised by all, 
but whose actual claims are apt to weigh 
heavily upon us individually and socially 
as ratepayers. 

The object of the “ Little Sisters of the 
Poor” is to provide homes for the indigent 
aged and infirm of both sexes. The 
sisterhood was originally established at 
St. Servan in Brittany in 1840. Their 
records tell how M. L’Abbé Le Pailleur, 
the vicaire of that place, felt himself 
drawn to relieve the sufferings of the 
aged poor—sufferings at that time so 
terribly obvious in all Continental towns. 
He began his work with the assistance 
of two young women, enthusiasts like him- 
self, and we read how the first recipient 
of their charity was an old dame of eighty, 
who was brought home to the garret 
occupied by the young sempstress and her 
friend, a girl of sixteen, also working for 
her living, and there nursed and fed upon 
their slender earnings. By degrees two 
more kind souls joined the good work, and 
aided in the maintenance: of the poor 
inmates, now amounting to twelve in 
number. By this time, the garret was 
abandoned, and the ground-floor of a 
house taken as affording more accom- 
modation. At this period, such of the 
old ladies and gentlemen as could get 
about, catered for their own wants, and 
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were not above continuing their daily 
rounds, and begging as of yore. But, alas 
for poor old human nature! perchance the 
certainty of a shelter at night for their 
old bones may have made them reckless 
of their sous, or perhaps the mantle of 
prophecy may have descended upon them, 
enabling them to foresee better days in 
store. And again, cyder is very cheap in 
Brittany. At any rate, it was finally 
agreed that, in spite of the disagreeable- 
ness of the process, it would be better for 
the old folks that their guardians should 
for the future solicit the aid they had so 
long begged for themselves. Accordingly 
they remained at home, while the Sisters, 
each armed with a basket, went forth to 
beg and receive the contributions hitherto 
bestowed upon their charges. 

Now began the custom of soliciting 
scraps and broken food of all sorts, 
which helped largely to keep the wolf 
from the door. All the more needful 
this, now that the Bureau de Bienfaisances 
refused to allow the old people thus 
provided with shelter the little support 
they had previously given to some of them. 
It is almost startling to read of some of 
the unexpected succours which seem to 
have arrived at moments when most re- 
quired by these courageous Little Sisters. 
The very novelty and nature of the work 
appealed to the people, and it was from 
the market-folks of the place that they 
received the first substantial contributions 
towards the tables of their charges. The 
first house they occupied wholly was pur- 
chased partly by the sale of a watch 
and some silyer ornaments belonging to 
M. Le Pailleur, the rest was paid off in 
one year by voluntary contributions. 

That the Sisters should come across 
minds unable to appreciate the nobility of 
their mission, can be quite understood. But 
the sight of these patient women, tending 
and caring for their fractious charges, effected 
what no eloquence could have done ; and 
in time the ranks of the Little Sisters were 
swelled by some of the noblest ladies of 
France. From the garret in St, Servan 
there have sprung two hundred and twenty- 
four houses of the same description. The 
total number of aged poor now sheltered 
in the homes of the society is twenty-three 
thousand seven hundred. The total num- 
ber of Sisters employed in their care is 
three thousand, and the total number who 
have died under their care is sixty-five 
thousand one hundred and sixty-five. 


the House of the Little Sisters of the Poor 
in Portobello Road, Notting Hill, we can 
only say that they will not be invited to 
inspect a building that could apparently be 
connected with the ignoble little garret of 
St. Servan ; indeed, it would almost seem 
impossible that so handsome an erection 
should even be its faraway cousin. But 
the cheerful face of the Sister who opens 
the door shows that at any rate the courage 
and spirit of the founder have descended to 
her daughter, and her words of welcome 
sound hearty: and sincere. 

“Our dear children are very particular 
about their food,” she says, laughing, “so 
perhaps you would like to see the kitchen 
first.” It certainly is well worth a visit. 
A large, lofty room, faultlessly clean, with 
an enormous stove in the middle, laden, 
when we saw it, with huge pies for the 
Sisters’ aged “children’s” dinner. The 
arrangements are wonderfully good, and 
reflect great credit on the head of the 
department. The various bits and pieces 
brought in by the Sisters from their daily 
rounds, are sorted into large drawers and 
cupboards. In one are the broken crusts, 
only fit to be thrown into soup or made 
into puddings; in another, stale loaves 
and pieces large enough to serve at break- 
fast and tea, Soup, a favourite dish for 
old appetites and old teeth, is marvellously 
made out of scraps apparently quite un- 
usable. Meat is carefully sorted when 
brought in, and pieces put aside for pies 
such as we saw, while daintier bits— 
perhaps here and there a portion of a 
fowl or so—are laid by for some “ child” 
requiring particular attention, either for 
health’s sake, or because he or she may 
need a little gentle coaxing ; for “children” 
of eighty and ninety take a little humour- 
ing, and can on occasions be more than 
a little fractious. 

Tea-leaves and coffee-grounds change 
their nature when brought under the 
dexterous hands of the Sisters and the 
influences of a gigantic boiler, and appear 
to satisfy even the fastidious taste of the 
old people, 

The quantities of scraps, and their 
varied character, would appear incredible 
unless seen, but stranger still it is to com- 
pare the aspect of the disorderly mass 
when brought in with the same when, 
later on, it is presented at the tables of the 
poor inmates. The Sisters gratefully tell 
trom how many houses they gather them ; 
how, in spite of differences of creeds, their 
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poor, and how several of the principal 
hotels daily set aside large portions of 
broken food for them. 

From the kitchens we proceeded to the 
dormitories—airy, spacious, and spotless— 
having comfortable-looking beds piled high 
with pillows. The bed-coverings alone tell 
a tale of the poverty and perseverance 
of their owners. Patch-work in all its 
branches must surely have been the sole 
occupation of the Little Sisters and their 
old charges if one might judge from the 
festive appearance of the beds, But the 
Sister laughingly denies the imputation, 
and triumphantly leads us to the huge 
laundry, where the work being done by the 
Sisters, aided by the least infirm of the old 
people, certainly goes far to confirm her 
statement. 

The same characteristics—cleanliness, 
comfort, and cheerfulness—mark in like 
measure the wards belonging to the men 
and those belonging to the women. 

In these we found such of the inmates 
as were too infirm to get about, or, in many 
cases, to leave their chairs, reading, writing, 
or even enjoying a game of cards. ‘You 
see,” explained the Sister, “ our house is 
their home, and we must make it as home- 
like as possible.” Those able to do so 
were in the workshop turning old things 
into new. In the tailor’s department we 
found that one master of his craft, a French- 
man, had turned an old overcoat, and as 
the original sleeves were worn out, had 
substituted others of a different material. 
“‘ N’importe,” he said, “j’ai une redingote 
nouveau.” In the cobbler’s and carpenter’s 
shops we found the same process being 
repeated—old wood turned into useful 
articles for the general use, old shoes 
mended, new ones made, and well made, 
too, for these workmen are strictly of the 
old school, and have had ample time to 
acquire the mysteries of their craft. Con- 
sidering that the most juvenile of these 
artists was over seventy-three, “orders” 
could hardly be expected to be executed with 
despatch. But they do their work as well 
as their feeble powers will allow, for no 
one here eats the bread of idleness if he or 
she can help it. 

In the wards belonging to the women, 
the latter wore a no less busy appearance. 
Here we learned the mystery of the patch- 
work quilts, for this old lady is a past 
mistress of her art, and selects her colours 
with all the pride of an artist. Her neigh- 
bour presides over the vanities of her 
companions, and manufactures caps most 


marvellously made and bedecked from the 
assortment of ribbons and pieces collected 
by the nuns. As for the gowns and other 
garments, which are re-created from old 
ones, it would take more time and space 
than we can afford to recount their intri- 
cacies and triumphant results. Those who 
are able to do so, assist in the various 
departments of housework, but judging 
from the decrepit appearance of even the 
most youthful, it seems to us as well that 
the Sisters should be young and strong. 

In the infirmaries were the only painful 
scenes to be witnessed in this establish- 
ment. Old age, while it can get about by 
itself, pursue its little tastes, and take its 
little pleasures, is one thing; but here, in the | 
sick-room, we see it in its most distressing 
form. Many are quite imbecile, more still 
blind, some utterly unable to move without 
help—requiring to be fed, washed, dressed, 
and tended like infants. It was truly a 
terrible sight, and it rendered still more 
beautiful the heroic devotion of these truly 
Christian ladies who have devoted their 
youth, their lives, and their all to this 
noble work. 

During our tour of inspection the Sister 
amused us with many little traits of the 
character of their old charges, some of 
which we are bound to say redounded to 
the credit of the old ladies and gentlemen ; 
but, at the same time, we must confess that 
many of the anecdotes were far from 
creditable to them, and we secretly felt 
that the conduct of many of the old people 
was distinctly reprehensible, and left much 
to be desired. But the good Sister’s kind 
face of motherly pride as she told of how 
one old dame requires two or three nuns 
to hold her before she will condescend to 
be washed ; how another will stop in bed 
when she ought to get up, and vice-versa ; 
how another old Irish lady considers that 
her guardians are tampering with her faith, 
and that she is taken to a Baptist meeting 
if she is asked to go to the tribune of the 
little chapel on days when she cannot be 
carried downstairs ; forced us to hold our 
peace and, outwardly at least, to admire 
little peculiarities—much as one admires, to 
his fond mother, the spoilt child who rides 
round the drawing-room table on your new 
umbrella, or who remarks upon the grow- 
ing scantiness of your hair before the 
assembled guests at the dinner-table. 

As to the anecdotes relating to the 
foundation of the first houses they are 
endless. How their first namie, ‘‘ Servants 
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poor themselves addressing them as “ Ma 
bonne sceur,” “ Ma petite sceur,” is easily 
to be understood. But it certainly is 
extraordinary in this nineteenth century to 
hear of three women, with twenty francs 
in hand, starting to a new town to establish 
a house for the support of others; and 
in three months’ time finding themselves 
settled and surrounded by waifs and 
strays and doing well. Courage is a great 
quality ; but to us, accustomed to con- 
sider ways and means, such an experi- 
ence seems startling. This, however, is 
the way in which the house at Nantes 
was established. Of course the donations 
of rich benefactors helped largely in many 
cases; but in several instances the new 
foundations were launched almost without 
visible means ; and in all the two hundred 
and twenty-four cases the houses have 
been successful. The one disappointment 
the sisters tell of is that at Geneva, where, 
in 1861, they established a house which was 
purchased with private means, and not 
merely rented, as in most cases. 

For some reason the Geneva Government 
seem to have resented these ladies pur- 
suing their avocation, peaceful though it 
seemed ; and in 1875 they were requested 
to quit the territory. 


“ Did you not protest?” we asked. 

“Oh yes!” replied the sister; “ but it 
was of no use, we could not comply with 
their demands, so we quartered the old 
people upon as many of the French houses 


” 


as possible, and came away. One of us, 
she continued, laughing, “did protest, and 
that loudly, for when the Sbirri came for 
our donkey, he fought valiantly, and had 
not his own old guardian come to the 
rescue, the day might have ended disastrously 
for the Republic of Geneva!” 

It would be impossible, in the limits of 
this paper, to enter into the history of the 
growth of the home in the Portobello 
Road ; it is now, in reality, a small colony, 
enclosed, it is true, within high walls, but 
within its precincts are to be found all that 
courage, animated by the highest prin- 
ciples, can command, At the farmyard, 
with its complement of cows, hens, and 
eight or ten pigs, we could only glance, 
but the Sister insisted upon our admiring 
the strong-looking horses employed in their 
well-known black van; and above all we 
were forced to admire “ Neddy,” though we 
could not be satisfactorily assured that he 
is a descendant of the valiant animal who 
tought so good a fight at Geneva. 

The merit of this great work needs no 





praise at our hands. It appeals to the hearts 
of all. Destitute old age finding an asylum 
when it does not know where to lay its 
head; helpless old age tended and cared for 
when forsaken and alone; penniless old age 
securely fenced in from the horrors of abject 
poverty—surely the institution speaks for 
itself, and we need not enlarge upon the 
subject. Of all the two hundred and twenty 
old people who find shelter in the home, 
there is not one who, if sent adrift to-morrow, 
would have a roof for shelter, or bread to 
eat. Candidates for admission are re- 
ceived into the home quite irrespectively of 
creed or nationality, The only requisites 
are that they should be over sixty, unable 
to earn a living, and have a good character. 
The Sisters do not importune for money ; 
all they ask is that the rich should give 
from their superfluity—that Dives should 
give to Lazarus the crumbs that fall from 
his table. As to any return from their 
charges they do not look for that. All 
they ask from them is that they should 
show an appreciation of their efforts by 
living long to enjoy the comforts they 
procure at so much cost to themselves. 

We should add that the old peeple them- 
selves look with pity on any young things 
who join their circle under seventy or so. 

At eighty they begin to think them fit 
to have a voice in general affairs. But at 
ninety this feeling is changed into a deeper 
veneration, and like Pip, in ‘“ Great Expec- 
tations,” they are considered as reflecting 
great credit “upon them which brought 
them up by hand.” 





A SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENT. 

Tom WILKINSON had looked forward to 
the evening of the 17th of December with 
some amount of pleasure. He was to 
spend it at the house of his friend Jack 
Spencer of Guy’s; not only that, but 
Spencer’s aunt, who kept house for him, 
had been kind enough to ask Amy Durant, 
Tom’s fiancée, to come as well. Tom had 
but few opportunities of meeting Amy, so 
he naturally was glad of this one, espe- 
cially—but the reason why will soon be 
manifest. 

However, for some reason or other, he 
did not greatly enjoy himself. Miss 
Spencer, having taken the somewhat bold 
step, for her, of inviting the lovers to her 
house, did not see fit to leave them alone 
for an instant. 

Jack Spencer scarcely saw the fun of 
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having Tom up to spend an evening try- 
ing to be alone with Miss Durant ; so, after 
an hour’s insipid music, and more insipid 
conversation, he drew Tom out of the 
room on a very weak pretext, and dragged 
him off to his den. 

“Look here, Tom, I’ve had enough of 
that cackle. Come and have a smoke.” 

“T don’t care if I do; but I’m afraid 
Amy won’t half like my leaving her.” 

* Quite a mistake, don’t flatter yourself 
so grossly. Besides, you'll see plenty of 
her when you're married. She'll get on 
very well with my aunt now they're alone, 
and it strikes me you weren’t getting on 
very brilliantly. Now what’s your par- 
ticular weakness—Scotch or Irish }” 

“Trish, please.” 

“ Ah, I thought so.” 

“Why?” asked Wilkinson ; “I generally 
take Scotch.” 

“ Yes, I know,” replied Spencer, without 
volunteering any further information. 

In a few minutes they had put on easy 
jackets, mixed their whisky- and -water, 
and settled down in easy-chairs. 

‘* Now,” said Spencer, “ what will you 
smoke ¢’ 

“T’ve some rather good cigars,” was 
Wilkinson’s reply; “let me offer you 
one.” 

He put his hand in his pocket. 

**Confound it !” he exclaimed ; “I must 
have left my case in my great-coat.” 

“ Never mind, old man, try this pipe, it’s 
a beauty ; got it from an American, whose 
leg I helped cut off for him at the 
hospital.” 

Wilkinson took it, thinking at the same 
time the recommendation was a strange 
one. 

“ What a jolly den you have!” he said, 
as he lit up. 

“Not so bad. Don’t let my aunt hear 
you call it a den, though; it’s a study!” 

Wilkinson laughed. 

** By Jove, though, Tom, I do study now 
and no mistake. I’m one of the coming 
men, I can tell you. I’m going in for 
medicine on a new theory.” 

** And how about your practice whilst 
you are perfecting your theory?” 

“Oh, my aunt will buy me a practice fast 
enough. Yes, my boy, I’m going to 
revolutionise medicine. No more doctoring 
up a man’s body, that’s a vast mistake.” 

** What are you going to do then?” 

“ Doctor up his mind.” 

Wilkinson smiled; he did not quite see 
what his friend was driving at. However, 





he had considerable interest in science, and 
still more in Jack Spencer’s progress, so he 
asked to be further enlightened. 

. There was nothing that Spencer wanted 
so much as an appreciative listener. He 
launched out under full sail. 

“Tt’s a perfect mystery to me, Tom, and 
to a few other men, why such marvellous 
phenomena as we hear of occasionally in 
the domain of electro-biology, as it’s called, 
obtain so little scientific attention.” 

‘“‘ There’s such a lot of humbug connected 
with it,” suggested Wilkinson. 

‘‘Of course there is, but it has a sound 
basis of fact. The science is in its infancy 
as yet, but it must grow. It is a known 
fact that one mind can influence another 
even at a distance, is it not?” 

“T once saw a mesmerist, and certainly 
he seemed able to do anything, but I 
thought he was only a conjuror.” 

“ Empirical generalisation, unworthy of 
you,” remarked Spencer. ‘‘I won’t quote 
cases, though I might do so for a week, 
but just look at those books, they are 
full of well-authenticated, scientifically- 
conducted experiments.” 

He took down from a shelf Darwin’s 
Zoonomia, Macnish’s Philosophy of Sleep, 
and several volumes of the Revue Scienti- 
fique. 

“‘ Now,” continued Spencer, “it is proved 
that the mesmeriser can control the will, 
the actions, even the belief of his subjects ; 
if he gives him a draught of water he can 
make him believe it is champagne; if he 
gives him an ink-bottle, he will smell it 
and think it a lovely rose.” 

“Have you seen these experiments?” 
asked Wilkinson. 

“Seen them? Why, I’ve made them.” 

Wilkinson looked up astonished. 

“ Yes,” said Spencer, “that’s why I 
feel such an interest in this business. I 
possess the power of mesmerising to a 
considerable degree, and I cultivate it 
every chance I get. Have a little more 
whisky ?” 

“ Thanks, I will.” 

“Of course you will,” replied Spencer 
withasatisfiedsmile, “I decided that whilst 
we were talking. Influence of one mind 
over another, you see.” 

Wilkinson made a hasty exclamation. 
He was rather averse to being experi- 
mented on in this way. 

“How is all this going to help you in 
doctoring ?” he asked. 

“Simply enough. Induce a state of 
trance; give your patient some water ; 
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make him believe it is the medicine he 
requires, and it will have the same effect. 
Or if an operation is required, you can 
perform it during the trance, as he is quite 
insensible to pain.” 

“But can you always 
trance ¢” 

“That’s a weak point, but in time we 
shall get over that. I can influence four 
people out of five. Miss Durant, for 
instance, would be a very good subject.” 

Wilkinson sat silently smoking for a 
few minutes. Apparently the mention of 
Amy’s name had turned his thoughts into 
another channel. 

He half wished he were back in the 
room where she was sitting. Then he 
thought of recent events, and determined 
that he would show that he could enjoy 
himself without her. 

The two friends were soon in the midst 
of an animated discussion of their former 
subject. Spencer told of various curious 
experiments in which the operator had 
questioned his victim on all sorts of sub- 
jects, obtaining replies to everything, even 
when the question was one which he 
would not have wished to reply to if 
conscious. 

This made Wilkinson remark that the 
possession of this mesmeric gift placed a 
vast power in the hands of the operator. 

“Yes, it undoubtedly does.  For- 
tunately, scientific men are the last in the 
world to take advantage of it for private 
ends.” 

Wilkinson looked at his friend. 

“Did you ever try it from personal 
motives ?” 

Spencer looked as if he wished the 
question had not been asked. 

“T don’t mind telling you, Tom—I did 
once. You remember Nellie Fletcher ?” 

“Yes; I thought you liked her at one 
time.” 

“So I did, but I wanted to know if she 
liked me. I put her into a trance, with 
her consent, and made her an offer. She 
refused me.” 

“Didn’t she remember anything about 
it afterwards ?” 

“Not an atom. The best of it is that 
the subject can’t help answering absolutely 
truly, uninfluenced by etiquette or any- 
thing of that sort. You're a lucky fellow, 
Tom, to have been safe in proposing to 
Miss Darant without having to experiment 
first,” 

“Yes,” was Tom’s laconic reply. 

“No doubt about her liking you.” 


induce this 





“‘T hope not, as we are engaged.” 

: ; You're a lucky dog; she’s a charming 
irl.” 

Wilkinson naturally assented, but did 
not feel altogether pleased when Spencer 
began praising Miss Durant somewhat 
enthusiastically. 

He felt still less so when Spencer ended 
by saying : 

“ You don’t know what a debt of grati- 
tude you owe me, Tom. I could make her 
think you the meanest scamp on the earth, 
and I forbear.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T mean she is a splendid subject. I 
could easily gain complete control over her 
mind, and continue the influence in the 
waking state.” 

Wilkinson began to feel uncomfortable, 
and changed the subject abruptly. 

“Did you have a good time at the 
Kestertons’ dance, the other night?” 

“Splendid,” replied Spencer warmly. 
He was not so wrapped up in science that 
he was unable to enjoy the lighter pleasures. 
“ T’m afraid you didn’t, though ; you looked 
as if you had the blues.” 

Tom could not say he had passed a 
pleasant evening. The truth was that 
Amy had, on that occasion, danced several 
times with Bartlett, a cousin, and a reputed 
old flame of hers. Tom was of a very 
jealous disposition, and had taken offence 
at it without explaining his reason. Con- 
sequently there had existed during the last 
few days a decided coolness between the 
lovers, and Tom had hoped that on the 
present evening he might have a chance of 
making matters smooth again. 

However, Amy had not felt called upon 
to allude to her conduct, and he had not 
done so. 

He wanted a confidant, and so he began 
to monopolise the talk; it was his turn. 
He told Jack the whole story, confessing 
his jealousy of Bartlett and asking his 
advice. 

“My dear boy,” said Spencer, “ there’s 
only one course open to you. You are 
making yourself miserable by this uncer- 
tainty; why not decide once for all whether 
Miss Durant cares for you, and you only?” 

“ How can 9” 

“Easily enough. We will get her in 
here ; I will mesmerise her, and whilst she 
is in the trance we will ask her if she 
cares two straws about Bartlett.” 

“Tt’s all very well for you to talk in 
this easy way, you don’t know what it is 
to be jealous.” 
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“Don’t I,” exclaimed Spencer; ‘“re- 
member Nellie.” 

“But how can we get Amy here?” 
asked Wilkinson. ‘ What possible excuse 
can we have for asking her ?” 

‘* We don’t want one,” replied Spencer 
confidently ; ‘all we have to do is to will 
that she shall come.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“ Let's try,” suggested Spencer. ‘ We 
may fail, I acknowledge; we can but try.” 

After a moment’s hesitation Wilkinson 
assented. 

** Now,” said Spencer, “concentrate your 
mind, and will strongly that she shall 
come.” 

Tom knitted his brows and willed. It 
would have been an amusing sight for any 
spectator. The two young men, with eyes 
fixed and hands firmly clenched, were bent 
forward in an attitude of intense suspense, 
doing apparently nothing. 

“ Are you willing ?” asked Spencer after 
a time. 

* Willing as Barkis,” was the response. 

** Keep it up.” 

They kept it up for some time without 
result. Then just as Wilkinson was about 
to resign, Spencer exclaimed : 

“ Hark |” 

“T sha’n’t be long,” said a voice in the 
distance. 

Then came the sound of a door being 
closed. 

“ By Jove, she’s coming !” cried Spencer. 
“ Quick, Tom, hide away those things.” 

The whisky - bottle and glasses were 
hastily smuggled into a corner, and the 
pipes shied into the fireplace. 

Then came a gentle knock at the door, 
followed by a soft, “‘ May I come in?” 

Spencer opened the door. 

“Excuse my interrupting,” said Miss 
Durant, “ but I thought you might want 
to smoke, so I brought Tom’s cigar-case 
which fell out of his pocket on the sofa,” 

“A mere excuse, Tom,” whispered 
Spencer. 

Miss Durant turned to go, but Spencer 
detained her by saying : 

“ We were talking of you, Miss Durant, 
just as you came.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Yes,” said her lover; ‘‘ Jack has been 
letting me into a few of the secrets of his 
profession. It seems he’s a great mesmerist, 
and was saying that you were a capital 


subject.” 
‘“AmI? I’ve never been mesmerised in 
my life. What is it like?” 





“ The simplest thing in the world,” said 
Spencer. ‘ You only drop off into a xind 
of dream.” 

* And then the mesmerist makes you do 
what he likes,” added Tom. 

“How curious! I should like to try it,” 
said Amy. 

‘‘T’ll mesmerise you with pleasure if you 
like,” said Spencer. 

“You will be bound to answer all his 
questions truthfully,” said Tom warningly. 

Amy looked up rather annoyed. 

“One would imagine you were of 
opinion that truthfulness was not one of 
my usual characteristics,” she said. “I’m 
not afraid of the test.” 

“Shall I go on?” whispered Spencer to 
Tom. 

“Yes,” said Tom desperately; “ fire 
away.” 

Amy was quite ready. Following 
Spencer’s directions she seated herself in 
a chair and fixed her eyes steadily on a 
small disc, which he placed on the wall. 

“You'll be sure and wake me after- 
wards?” she said. 

“Oh yes, that’s 
difficulty.” 

Amy settled down to the operation 
with the remark that it was like being 
photographed. 

Wilkinson stood behind her, anxiously 
watching the progress of the experiment, 
whilst Spencer began making slow 
passes, 

“When you feel drowsy let your eyes 
close,” he said quietly. 

In a very short time Amy seemed to be 
feeling the influence of the operator, her 
eyes closed, and she appeared to be fast 
asleep. 

“Ts she off ?” whispered Tom. 

‘*T think so, but we will leave her a few 
moments and make quite sure.” 

“Can she hear what we say ?” 

* Oh no.” 

‘*T’m half ashamed about it,” said Tom ; 
“upon my word I don’t think she really 
cares about Bartlett.” 

“ Wait a few minutes and you will know 
for certain.” 

After a few moments more and a power- 
ful pass or two, Spencer gently opened her 
eyes, which were quite fixed. 

“There she is, you see,” he said to 
Tom. 

“ Are you certain she’s off?” 

For reply Spencer gave her ear a pinch. 

‘You see she is absolutely unconscious,” 
he said; “ you might cut off her arm and 
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she would not feel it. What shall I ask 
her ?” 

“Ask her about the ball,” suggested 
Tom. 

“Very well; I'll make her believe she 
is at the Kestertons’ dance. Miss 
Durant !” 

‘‘ Yes,” replied Amy dreamily. 

“Can you hear what I say ?” 

“ Yes,” 

‘Do you know who I am?” 

7) No. ” 

“You ought to know my voice,” said 
Spencer ; “ I’m Tom Wilkinson.” 

“T say, Jack——” interrupted Tom. 

“Shut up! Have you enjoyed the 
evening ?” 

‘Very much,” was the eager reply. 

“Have you danced with Mr. Bartlett 
to-night ?” 

“Yes, several times, and I’m engaged to 
him for another waltz.” 

“ Ah, I see him coming,” said Spencer ; 
“T must resign you, I suppose.” 

“Now,” he whispered to Tom, “ quick, 
here’s your chance; I'll make her believe 
you're Bartlett.” 

Tom came forward. 

“Can I speak in my natural voice?” he 
asked. 

“Yes; but try and talk intelligently, 
like Bartlett.” 

But Tom could only make a few vapid 
observations, till Spencer told him to begin 
dancing, as he was making Amy believe 
the waltz had begun. Tom put his arm 
round her waist and slowly moved her 
round the room. 

“T haven’t often had this pleasure to- 
night,” he said, speaking in his character of 
Bartlett. 

“Oh, how can you say so, Mr. Bartlett ; 
this is the third waltz you’ve had.” 

Tom looked daggers at Spencer, who 
encouraged him by a look to go on. 

“ Aren’t you afraid Mr. Wilkinson will 
be jealous?” 

‘Oh, let him be if he likes,” said Amy ; 
“don’t let us talk about him; let’s talk 
about something pleasant.” 

“You dare to——” burst out Tom; but 
Spencer put his hand over his mouth and 
dragged him away. 

“ You had better leave it to me, if you 
can’t control yourself,” he said. “ I must 
make her believe that I am Bartlett.” 

“You had better take care what you are 
doing,” muttered Tom angrily. 

“We must carry it through now we’ve 
started,” said Spencer. 





He led Amy to her chair, and willing 
that she should believe the dance ended, let 
her sit down. 

“‘ My dear Miss Durant,” he said to her, 
“how it pains me to see you engaged to 
such an unappreciative man as Wilkinson.” 

“ You -villain!” cried Tom; “are you 
going to try and prejudice her against me 
before my face ? ” 

“ Will you be quiet ? I’m Bartlett now, 
not Spencer.” 

“He is not a model lover, I acknow- 
ledge,” said Amy. 

“Ah, if I only had the happiness of 
showing you how I could appreciate you,” 
said Spencer. 

“ But you, Mr. Bartlett, are not the only 
one who does.” 

The two friends exchanged glances. 
What was coming out next 4 

“Go on,” said Tom resolutely. 

“Who else is there?” asked Spencer. 
“Do you like him very much ?” 

“Yes, but don’t tell Tom.” 

“No, I won’t. Who is it?” 

“Tt’s Jack Spencer.” 

“ Jack Spencer!” he exclaimed. “I!” 

* You! No; you are Mr. Bartlett.” 

“ Yes, yes, of course I am,” said Spencer. 
He turned to Tom. “I think we had 
better stop now,” he said. 

“Go on,” replied Tom ; “I insist. Ask 
her if she has danced with you to-night.” 

Spencer obeyed. 

“Only twice,” was the sorrowful reply. 

“Tom,” said Spencer, “it’s all a delu- 
sion—a mistake. I only danced with her 
once all the evening.” 

‘Don’t attempt to deny it,” cried Tom. 
“You yourself told me she must speak the 
truth.” 

“ But she isn’t P 

“Go on !—Wait a moment; make her 
believe that I am you. No nonsense, 
now.” 

Tom looked threatening. Spencer 
obeyed, wondering what would be the 
result. 

Wilkinson at once began. 
his mind was made up. 

“Mr. Bartlett’s a nice fellow—isn’t he, 
Amy ?” 

“Yes, but not so nice as you, Mr, 
Spencer.” 

“Tom,” said Spencer, “she doesn’t 
mean it.” 

“Silence !” was Tom’s reply. 

He continued to talk in his assumed 
character of Spencer, the real owner of the 
name standing by helpless. 
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“T’vye not seen you much lately,” said 
Tom. 

“No; Tom is so jealous. I say, Jack, 
do you remember that lovely walk by 
moonlight last week ?” 

Spencer could not stand this. 

“Tom, on my honour,” he said, “ I was 
out of town the whole of last week.” 

“So you say,” was the contemptuous 
reply. 

“You told me then you liked me,” con- 
tinued Amy. 

“Tom,” interrupted Spencer, “if I never 
speak another word——” 

“You won’t if you don’t keep silent 
now,” was the savage retort. “ Why, Amy, 
so I do,” he said to her. 

“Then won’t you kiss me, Jack, as you 
did then ?” 

Tom left her with a bound, and seized 
Spencer by the collar. 

“ You abominable villain!” he cried. 

“Let me go!” shouted Spencer, “ or I'll 
smash this bottle on your head !” 

Wilkinson gradually relinquished his 
hold. 

“What have you to say for yourself?” 
he asked. ‘Are you satisfied with your 
scientific experiment ?” 

“Tom,” said Spencer earnestly, “no 
one could be more surprised at the way 
things have turned out than I am; it is 
contrary to every scientific law—I can’t 
explain it.” 

“But you shall explain it; we are no 
longer friends—we are rivals.” 

“T deny it,” cried Spencer; “I deny 
that I aspire to the affections of Miss 
Durant. There is some incomprehensible 
mystery about this; let us ask Miss 
Durant herself to explain it.” 

“Yes, we will; undo your miserable 
spells.” 

Spencer proceeded to go through the 
usual process by which mesmerised per- 
sons are restored to their normal condition. 
For some reason it had not its usual effect. 
Amy still remained unconscious. 

In spite of Spencer’s efforts to conceal 
his anxiety, Tom soon discovered that all 
was not going properly. When some 
minutes had elapsed, and no sign of re- 
turning consciousness appeared, it would 
have been hard to say which was the more 
alarmed. 

“ Shout in her ear,” suggested Tom. 

It was tried without effect. “ Willing” 
seemed to have lost its power. “ Amy, 
Amy!” was cried in vain by the frightened 
lover, who would have been ready to 





murder the operator on the spot, but for 
the knowledge that if he couldn’t wake 
her, no one could. 

. “Try some water,” suggested Spencer ; 
“ throw it in her face.” 

Tom seized the bottle, and was on the 
point of deluging her when her eyes 
gradually opened. 

‘* Where am I?” she asked dreamily. 

“In my room,” replied Spencer reassur- 
ingly ; “don’t be frightened.” 

“T remember now, you were going to 
mesmerise me. Did you?” 

“He did,” answered Wilkinson, “ and 
no mistake.” 

“T’ve been having such funny dreams,” 
said Amy; “I thought I was at the 
Kestertons’ again.” 

Wilkinson whispered to Spencer : 

“T thought you told me they never 
remembered what had happened ?” 

Spencer could only look puzzled. 

By this time Amy was completely 
recovered, and Tom thought it best to 
get over the necessary scene as soon as 
possible. 

“ Miss Durant,” he said, “I am sorry I 
must ask you a few questions, rendered 
necessary by what you said during your 
trance. Did you dance with either Mr. 
Bartlett or Mr. Spencer at the Kester- 
tons’ ?” 

“Of course—you saw me ; why do you 
ask such a question ?” 

“Did you meet this man by moonlight 
one evening last week?” asked Tom, fixing 
his eyes on her. 

Amy drew herself up. 

“IT refuse to answer,” she said. 

**T have asked Spencer,” went on Tom; 
“he denies it, but I believe falsely. I ask 
you for the last time.” 

“T will not lower myself by replying to 
such a question,” returned Amy, moving 
towards the door. 

“Ah, you cannot deny it!” burst out 
Tom. “Oh, Amy, you have basely deceived 
me, you have confessed unconsciously in 
your sleep that you don’t care for me, but 
that others own what you call your heart. 
Now I know the truth, and I resign you 
and happiness for ever.” 

“Very well,” replied Amy calmly, “if 
you choose to act so stupidly without cause, 
you may do so.” 

** Without cause!” ejaculated Tom sar- 
castically. 

‘“* Without cause,” repeated Amy. “Can 
you listen to reason for a moment ? though 
you don’t deserve to have it wasted on you. 
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When Mr. Spencer thought he had 
mesmerised me I had simply shut my eyes 
to induce the trance. I therefore heard 
your conversation, and gathered that I was 
to be made the subject of an experiment to 
gratify your jealousy. I need not say I 
carefully acted as if I were in a real trance 
and did my best to pay you both out for 
your unwarrantable proceedings. I hope 
I frightened you well. Now, gentlemen, 
are you not ashamed of yourselves ?” 

Spencer was the first to reply: 

“ Miss Durant, I have been a most un- 
compromising scoundrel ; there is my arm, 
kindly return the pinch I gave you with 
tenfold interest.” 

Tom stood silent, it was not so easy for 
him to speak. At last he decided to throw 
himself upon her mercy. 

“ Amy, what can I say in extenuation of 
my conduct ?” 

“ That, sir, is for you to discover ; it is 
not my part to find excuses for you.” 

T have none,” said Tom humbly. “Will 
you forgive me?” 

‘“‘ Perhaps—conditionally.” 

“ Any conditions you like,” said Tom 
earnestly, 

“The first is you are never to be jealous 
again.” 

“ Never,” cried Tom. ‘ What else?” 

“That you are to forgive me if I have 
given you cause for jealousy,” whispered 
Amy. “I won’t do so again.” 

“Why, my darling, you are turning the 
tables on me.” 

“Perhaps, after all,” she said softly, 
“ table-turning is better than mesmerism.” 





JENIFER. 


BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS, PENDER-CUDLIP). 





CHAPTER XXXIII IN TERROR. 


As she had consented to give it at all, 
Jenifer was determined on exerting herself 
to the utmost to make her little dinner- 
party go off well. She knew that Effie 
would be critical about the appointments 
and adornments of the table, and so she 
supplied deficiencies in the silver and glass 
department by an abundance of tasteful 
floral decorations, at which she fondly 
fancied Mrs, Hugh Ray would be unable 
either to carp or sneer. 

Hubert and Effie were the first to arrive. 
They had been down in the country cub- 
hunting, and had dressed at an hotel on 
arriving in town instead of going to Mrs. 
Jervoise’s house, and, for once in her life, 





Effie wished to be early. She had a word 
or two to say to Jenifer. 

“Good of Flora, isn’t it, to make this 
effort for you?” she began as she met 
Jenifer. ‘Nothing else would have got 
her out to a little dinner of this kind. But 
she really means to make something of 
you, Jenifer, though you have disappointed 
us all so dreadfully.” 

“What's she going to make of me?” 
Jenifer asked laughingly. 

“Why, she’s coming to-night to make 
Whittler take you in hand in earnest; he'll 
do anything for Flora, he admires her so 
immensely. Poor Flora would much rather 
be at home, as she can’t go to places where 
she can really amuse herself just yet, but 
she is always ready to be good-natured, 
and as you've failed in one thing, she wants 
to start you in another.” 

“Tm much obliged to her, but I don’t 
think I’m ready to be started with Mr. 
Whittler,” Jenifer said. 

“Tt will be horrid if you don’t do 
something to help yourself, when others 
are so ready to help you, Jenifer. Captain 
Edgecumb has been idiotic enough to ‘ cast 
himself adrift,’ as Hugh says, and as you 
would marry him, you'll have either to 
starve with him, or to make an effort 
to keep him. Mr. Whittler will give 
you an engagement, if Flora asks him ; 
and Flora’s so good-natured that she’ll 
ask him in a minute, if you ask her to 
do it.” 

“‘T don’t think I shall trouble her, Effie. 
Come down and see mother ; you haven’t 
seen her since I came home.” 

“No, Td rather stay here till Flora 
comes,” Effie said calmly, seating herself 
before the dressing-room fire; “ there’s 
only Hugh and Captain Edgecumb down 
there, and it will be dismally dull till Flora 
comes. Just watch Mr. Whittler to-night 
with Flora; I’m sure he means to propose 
to her, and it would be hateful if she 
married him. But she won’t marry him, 
you'll see; she’ll refuse the man that all 
the other women want.” 

There was stir in hall, and staircase, and 
passage just then, and presently Mrs. Jer- 
voise, wrapped from head to foot ina black 
plush dolman mantle, enriched with sable 
trimmings, swept into the room. 

“I’m so cold,” she cried, giving Jenifer 
a hurried hand-clasp as she passed. ‘‘ What 
a climate it is this side of the Park ; how 
can you live here? It’s arctic! Effie, you 
selfish child, I won’t let you go out hunting 
again while you're staying with me. I’ve 
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had the deadliest day; nothing to relieve 
its monotony but Whittler.” 

« Anyway, you've had the society of the 
man everyone is craving for,” Effie said 
obligingly. 

“Oh, that of course; but, as far as I’m 
concerned, ‘everyone’ is welcome to him; 
only he happens to be fastidious, and 
‘everyone’ doesn’t please him. How well 
you're looking, Mrs. Edgecumb. I expected 
to find you thin and pale, after that horrid 
affair at the concert the other night.” 

“ |’ve gone through heavier troubles than 
that without getting thin or pale,” Jenifer 
replied. And then Mrs. Jervoise (still 
wrapped up in her plush and sables, which 
she declared she must keep on during 
dinner in these arctic regions), said she was 
ready, and they all went down. 

“Tf Jenifer’s only sensible, Captain 
Edgecumb, Flora will make Mr. Whittler 
come to a decided agreement with her to- 
night,” Effie said to Captain Edgecumb, as 
he took her in to dinner, for it was tacitly 
understood that her elder sister, the widow, 
should be left to the care of Mr. Josiah H. 
Whittler. 

“Vl arrange with Whittler about it; I 
see it will be better for me to take all 
business matters into my own hands,” 
Captain Edgecumb replied with a pompous 
assumption of being absolute ruler over 
his wife, that made Effie congratulate her- 
self on having evaded the position. 

“Do you think she can act?” she 
asked. ‘It will be a pity for her to come 
before the public a second time in another 
way and fail, won’t it?” 

“Very mortifying to me if she does; 
but she'll be farmed better this time ; 
mistakes were made all round before, I 
feel sure of that. Old Voglio wasn’t the 
right teacher for her——” 

“Flora thought she was, and Flora 
never makes mistakes,” Effie interrupted 
sharply. ‘‘ How do you like having Mrs, 
Ray to live with you? I found her a bore 
at Moor Royal.” 

“And I find her one here,” Captain 
Edgecumb admitted frankly. “The neck 
of it will be broken when Jenifer and I go 
to America, I shall instal the old lady in 
a small house in one of the suburbs, and 
when we come back I shall take one for 
ourselves in a better part of town.” 

“ And we shall go back to Moor Royal 
in a few months, I suppose. After all, it 
has been a good thing not living there for 
atime. I mean we must have spent more 
there than we have while we’ve been with 





Flora. The worst of going back will be 
the having Mrs. Jack under our noses; 
but I shall cut them dead from the first.” 

- “Quite right, too; I shall make Jenifer 
do the same,” Jenifer’s loving lord assented. 

And then Effie went on to remark how 
much she disliked seeing an odd number 
at dinner-table. 

“Neither Flora nor I ever have it, it 
makes everything crooked. I wonder 
Jenifer didn’t get someone to balance her 
mother, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” he said; “but Jenifer cares 
nothing at all for the look of things. I 
want her to go to my mother for advice 
and suggestions. You remember how 
perfectly my mother’s house was managed ? 
But Jenifer prefers her own rather rough- 
and-ready style.” 


Meanwhile in the intervals of devoting 
himself to the rich widow, Mr. Whittler 
was employed in drawing out Jenifer’s 
views and ideas about the stage. 

“The dramatic stage is nearly a sealed 
book to me. My experience of play-going 
has been very limited,” Jenifer said when 
he pressed her to accord it a higher place 
than the lyric stage. 

“ But of the two which do you conceive 
to have the higher aim, and the better 
opportunities of setting forth realistically 
ennobling scenes and characters, and 
thrilling, tender incidents ?” 

“The dramatic ; I suppose I must con- 
cede that,” she agreed. 

‘Exactly so. And in face, form, mind, 
and manner you are fitted to create the 
noblest characters that have ever been put 
upon the stage, or that can be written 
for it. I see a great future for you if you'll 
only give yourself fair play, and allow 
yourself to be put in the right road for it.” 

‘Even you will fail to persuade me that 
I have a vocation for the stage,” she said, 
and then, more with the design of turning 
the conversation from a topic that was dis- 
tasteful to her than with any idea of 
interesting him, she began speaking to her 
brother Hubert about Admiral Tullamore’s 
matriage. 

“ He’s your godfather, or something, 
isn’t he? Married, by Jove! That means 
that you're cut out of his will, Jenny.” 

“T never took it for granted that I was 
in it, or thought about his property at all, 
in fact. But when I tell you who it is he 
has married, you'll be staggered.” 

“An impecunious Irish peer’s daughter 
probably ?” 
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“ Not at all ; someone much less likely. 
You'll never guess.” 

“Don’t mean to try,” Hubert said 
scornfully. 

“But you'll not be able to help being 
surprised when I tell you it’s Mrs. Hatton, 
the lady we lodged with when mother and 
I came to London.” 

“Do you mean the funny little stout 
woman who took me for her hostess at 
Belle Campbell’s party, and began being 
affable and gushing ?” Effie cried out. 

And this brought general attention to 
bear upon the theme, and aroused Mr. 
Whittler’s indolently-expressed but vital 
interest. 

“Did you say the lady who has just 
married was the same one I had the mis- 
fortune to miss being introduced to at 
Mrs. Campbell’s At Home, through the 
unfortunate circumstance of her sudden in- 
disposition ?” Mr. Whittler asked suavely. 

“ Jenifer didn’t say all that, or anything 
like it,” Effie laughed; “ but she meant 
the same lady. Who is it she has married, 
Jenifer—anybody nice? I hope not.” 

“Your uncharitable spirit will be dis- 
appointed then, Effie. Admiral Tullamore 
is a dear old man—isn’t he, Hubert !—a 
thorough gentleman, and as good and 
honourable as gold.” 

“He has made a confounded ass of 
himself in marrying that intriguing little 
woman,” Captain Edgecumb put in wrath- 
fully. ‘“ When we were staying at Kildene 
the other day, I saw through Mrs. Hatton’s 
game, and could have upset it easily enough 
if Jenifer had helped me ; but she wouldn’t 
be guided by me, and this is the end of it.” 

“Does the gentleman who has been 
fortunate enough to secure so charming a 
lady reside in London?” Mr. Whittler asked. 

“No, in Ireland ; in one of the loveliest 
parts of County Kerry. Kildene is the 
name of his place, and it’s one of the 
prettiest and best-kept estates, or demesnes 
as they call them, in the south of Ireland,” 
Jenifer explained. ‘ We are all very fond 
of Admiral Tullamore, you must under- 
stand, Mr. Whittler. He was one of my 
father’s oldest and dearest friends, wasn’t 
he, mother dear? If Mrs. Hatton makes 
kim happy, I shall be very fond of her too.” 

“ Kildene, County Kerry.” Mr. Whittler 
repeated these words to himself till they 
were thoroughly impressed upon his 
memory. Then he gave himself up to the 
work m hand, and made himself more 
agreeable to Mrs. Jervoise than he had 
ever done before. 





That evening, without consulting Jenifer, 
Captain Edgecumb made a formal agree- 
ment with the American actor to the 
following purpose. Mrs. Edgecumb was 
to begin studying under the direction of 
Mr. Whittler with as little delay as possible, 
and on the return of the latter to New 
York, she was to accompany him on a paid 
engagement. 

‘“‘She’s got beauty, and she’s got talent, 
and she’ll soon draw her hundred a week 
in New York,” Mr. Whittler prophesied. 

“‘ The sooner the better,” Captain Edge- 
cumb said. 

Then he went on to ask when the lessons 
were to commence, 

“In about a week. I’m leaving town 
for a few days in the country.” 

“ Ah! shooting, I suppose ? ” 

“And hunting,” Mr. Whittler said 
dryly ; but he did not go on to explain to 
the English gentleman that his quarry was 
& woman, 

“What part of the country ?” 

“The North Yorkshire,” Whittler said 
dauntlessly. 

But that night after he got back to his 
hotel, he wrote to Mrs. Tullamore, Kildene, 
County Kerry, Ireland, and bade her 
prepare herself and her husband to enter- 
tain her old friend, Josiah H. Whittler, for 
a few days. 

“Tt’s a long time since I’ve thrown my 
leg over an Irish hunter, or had a day’s 
shooting,” he wrote. ‘ You will take care, 
I am sure, that I have a fair taste of 
these pleasures while I am your honoured 
guest.” 


The woman who received this letter had 
been Admiral Tullamore’s wife only a few 
days when it was put into her hands. 
Fortunately for her, it was given to her as 
she sat at breakfast by herself, for the 
admiral, old as he was, kept earlier hours 
than the comparatively young woman whom 
he had married. 

The sight of the handwriting made her 
shudder, but with the self-control that 
comes from the instinct of self-preservation, 
she laid it down quietly until the servant 
went out of the room. 

Then she opened and read the letter, 
and the pallid look left her face, and in its 
place burned the fire of indignation. Could 
he come? If he were other than he pre- 
tended to be to the world ; if he were what 
she almost knew and altogether feared he 
was, could he come? Was it in man to beso 
callous, so demoniacal, so devoid of every 
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quality that lifts man up above the beasts | time, was come, and “ what instructions 
that perish ? would she be pleased to give as to where 


the gentleman would be placed ?” 
She looked at the card! It bore the 
dreaded name of Josiah H. Whittler. 


Woe for her! She knew that he had it | 
in him to debase himself, and degrade her, 
to any extent. She knew that to give 
himself one hour’s pleasure he would see| The crisis had come, and suddenly she 
her physically and morally flayed. And felt calmer than she had been since the 
now she had involved another in the ruin | receipt of his letter in the morning. 
which he could bring upon her if he so | Taking that letter now in her hand, almost 
minded. She had put the poor old admiral’s | forgetful of its contents, she went to the 
honoured head under the heel that could | admiral, who was following the fortunes of 





and would crush it without compunction. 
And she did not dare to lie down and die 
under the miserable conviction, as she 
longed to do. She had to get up and live 
through it, and putall her shaken strength 
into the work of trying to avert the inevit- 
able. 

She took refuge in that temporary sanc- 
tuary to which so many women flee—a 
bad headache, when her husband came in, 
and questioned her with kindly curiosity 
about her altered looks. And then another 


problem forced itself to the front, and com- | 


pelled her to solve it. How was she to give 
him her news? How was she to introduce 
the name of the self-invited visitor? How 
was she to explain to her husband that 
she wanted a man, an old friend, to come 
and be her guest before she had been a 
wife a week? 

If only she had kept Ann with her, it 
would have been easier. Ann could have 
hinted that poor mistress was upset by 
reason of having heard from the friend 
who had seen poor master dead and buried, 
and delicacy would have forbade any ques- 
tioning on the admiral’s part. But no! 
even Ann would have failed at this ghastly 
pinch, for Ann would do anything in the 
world for her—except lie. 

She started up like a hunted thing, as 
she was, when after a couple of hours’ 
ineffectual consideration and revolving of 
the subject in her mind, she remembered 
suddenly that he might be here at any 
moment !—might follow his letter closely ! 

How should she meet him? How could 
she meet him? How could she live through 
the sight of his presence tainting the atmo- 
sphere of this house which had always been 
good and honoured ? Rather than do it, she 
would confess it all to Admiral Tullamore, 
and be turned out as the traitress she was. 

Even while she was making and break- 
ing her mad resolutions momentarily, they 
came and told her that the gentleman, 
whose card was handed to her at the same 


‘some of his old friends in the Navy List. 
And as soon as she found herself in his 
| presence her purpose failed her. She could 
not bring herself to mar the perfect trust 
and love he had in her. Love and trust 
which revealed themselves so plainly as she 
approached him, that the tears sprang to 
her eyes. 

“T was coming to tell you that a friend 
of my late husband’s”—the words almost 
choked her—‘“ has arrived here to see me. 
He is the same who brought me the news 
of Mr. Hatton’s death. You will forgive 
the liberty, won’t you, dear, when I tell 
you that he is an American, and a famous 
actor ?” 

“ There’s no liberty to forgive,” the old 
admiral cried, standing up with the alacrity 
ofa boy. ‘“ Your own friends surely are 
welcome in your own house. I’ve a great 
regard for many Americans. I made a good 
sterling friend among them in 1814.” 
Then he took out his Victoria medal for 
“The Potomac, August 17th, 1814,” and 
showed it to her with pride, and was pro- 
ceeding to prose on about the cutting-out 
boat expedition in which he had won that 
special laurel, when a message was brought 
to Mrs. Tullamore. 

“The gentleman wants to know if you 
mean to see him or not, ma’am,” the 
servant said hesitatingly. And Admiral 
Tullamore said emphatically : 

“ That’s not the message of an American 
gentleman !” 
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